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EXTRACTS FROM THE CHINESE PRESS. 


Issued by the Royal Institute of International Affairs under arrangement 
with the Information Service on International Affairs. 


Extracts from the Chinese Press, both vernacular and English, 
will be published as a supplement to the BULLETIN from time to time, 
as it has been pointed out that it is of real importance that those in 
this country interested in Chinese affairs should be informed as to the 
manner in which current events are presented to the great mass of 
the Chinese people. The printing of the selections does not in any 
way imply approval of the principles or endorsement of the facts 
contained in them. 


ABOLITION OF CONSULAR JURISDICTION. 


From the /. Shih Pao (Tientsin), May 13th, 1929. 


In a leading article entitled: ‘The unreasonableness of the objections 
to the abolition of consular jurisdiction,” after dilating at length on the 
injustice to China of the retention of this privilege, its hindrance to 
good relations with other countries, and the ardent desire of the people to 
have it withdrawn in accordance with the dying injunctions of the late Sun Yat 
Sen, the writer reminds his readers that at the beginning of the present month 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs addressed a despatch to the British, American, 
French and other Governments, expressing the aspirations of the Chinese 
Government and people in this connection and pointing out that the con- 
tinuance of consular jurisdiction was an obstacle to co-operation between 
Chinese and foreign merchants ; he further intimated our fixed intention to 
revise our laws and declared that the nationals of those Powers who had 
already surrendered their privileges had suffered no loss whatever. He invited 
their sympathetic consideration of this matter. This was a courteous and 
proper gesture; it was perfectly explicit and there appeared no ground 
for objection. Ten days have elapsed since this despatch was sent off, and the 
only opposition to date is such as we would never have thought of. 

According to news received from Washington, America, from whom we 
hoped so much, has given no indication of the nature of her reply to the 
despatch, but has merely announced, through her Secretary of State, that there 
is no change from her previous standpoint and that she will discuss the abolition 
of consular jurisdiction when Chinese laws afford protection to the rights 
and property of American citizens. Further, yesterday we received a telegram 
from Shanghai saying that the British Chamber of Commerce had invited 
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the other Chambers to a joint Conference where it was agreed that the time 
had not yet arrived for the abolition of consular jurisdiction, and they 
announced that they were unanimously opposed to such a step. They have 
also telegraphed to their respective ministers in this sense. The position, 
therefore, is that there is nothing authoritative from America, Great Britain 
has only spoken through the mouth of her merchants in Shanghai, and France, 
so far, has given no indication of her attitude. This is no need, therefore, for 
us to be discouraged. But, considering our past experience of foreign Powers 
in conjunction with the present world situation, if we desire, within a short 
space of time, to effect the abolition of the unequal treaties and the cancellation 
of the special privileges claimed by foreigners in China it is imperative to 
create an inflexible determination to brook no refusal ; if we confine ourselves 
to diplomatic language and discuss the matter in a friendly way we shall be 
simply asking a tiger for his skin and achieve nothing. 

Men are by nature selfish and will not surrender a privileged position unless 
forced to. “‘ Do not unto others what you would not that men should do 
unto you.” This commandment was honoured by Chinese of old who trod 
the path of virtue ; but in this present grasping age, when the weak are the 
prey of the strong, there are few who heed it. The British say that ‘‘ what is 
to the advantage of Britons is right”’; and again: “ British morality is 
only to be applied to the white races.” Their mentality may be gauged from 
these two maxims. The reluctance of the Powers to surrender consular 
jurisdiction is a manifestation of their innate selfishness; it has no real 
justification. For the past thirty years the Powers have advanced, as a pretext 
for putting off the evil day, the argument that our laws were inadequate ; 
but, as a matter of fact, our study of law dates from the Chow and Ch’in 
dynasties and was perfected under the Han dynasty. Speaking of later times, 
though, if they say our customs and habits are different to those of foreigners, 
then that is true. 

After labouring this point the writer goes on to say that a few days ago, 
at the invitation of the Foreign Affairs Committee, Mr. Shih Chao Chi, the 
Chinese Minister to Great Britain, delivered an address on the impressions 
he gained from a visit to Turkey :—The address was published in the issues 
of this paper of the 9th and 10th instants, and on reading it I (the writer) 
and others could not help being in agreement with him. For Turkey, in 
regard to foreign relations, has many points of similarity with us : especially 
is this so as regards the abolition of consular jurisdiction, in which it would 
be wise for us to follow her example. Mr. Shih said that on many points 
of internal administration we are far ahead of Turkey: it is much more 
difficult to leave a district there than it is with us. They were determined 
to do away with consular jurisdiction and the Powers were obliged to realise 
that the revolutionary government in Turkey was pursuing a definite policy. 
Mr. Shih said that the Turks were, from the first, fully aware that the 
Imperialist Powers would not surrender their extra-territorial rights unless 
they were forced to and that Turkey must be prepared to make great 
sacrifices. When the Powers threatened war the Turks did not flinch and 
were prepared to face them in arms. Their success was due to their stern 
determination to go to alllengths. Mr. Shih further said that, with reference 
to the recovery of extra-territorial rights, there was one other point to which 
he wished to call their attention, and that was that Turkey promulgated 
her revised laws three years after she had recovered her rights. 

Mr. Shih’s address contains many lessons for us in connection with the 
attitude adopted by Great Britain and America with regard to our proposale. 
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I sincerely hope for three things for China: (1) that she will not again be 
involved in civil war on a large scale ; (2) that the country will be unified 
by peaceful methods and a strong and powerful government established ; 
and (3) that she will inflexibly determine to achieve at all costs the abolition 
of consular jurisdiction within a short space of time. As to the demand 
for the amendment of our laws, etc., it is merely a pretext and is not worth 
a moment’s consideration. It is true that of late we have given much 
attention to the enactment of criminal and commercial laws as well as the 
reform of our judicial system, but this is imperative in the building up of 
a new State ; it is not done expressly for foreigners. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the abolition of consular jurisdiction cannot be made conditional on 
legal reforms. 


Note.—Mr. Shih visited Turkey in the latter half of 1925. His address was 
published in more than one paper. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND JAPAN. 


From the J. Shih Pao (Tientsin), May 15th, 1929. 


In a leading article under the heading “ Anglo-Japanese rapprochement 
on the Far Eastern situation’ the writer says that since the conclusion of 
the War the attention of the world has shifted from the Near East to the 
Far East, and the crux of the Far Eastern situation is China. With this 
wave of reflection flooding the world China has also awakened and has adopted 
an attitude of angry protest towards her oppressors. The political economy 
of a post-War world has lost its equilibrium : those with superfluous wealth 
seek fields for investment while those who have not enough are looking for 
opportunities of profit. This has made political and economic issues in 
China a bone of contention between the Imperialist Powers, and Great 
Britain and Japan have penetrated further into the interior of the country 
than the rest. 

British foreign policy has always gone with the tide, correct and entirely 
unmixed with sentiment ; her attitude in this respect is unequalled by any 
other Power. In Japan, however, power is still entirely in the hands of the 
military, who are largely swayed by their feelings ; they ignore the world 
situation and are constantly coming off second best. This is as it should be. 
Great Britain has quite realised the rising spirit of the Chinese people and has 
quietly accepted the renunciation of her special privileges in the hope of 
improving her relations with China by meeting the wishes of her people. 
Japan, on the other hand, has announced several policies towards China and 
has even gone so far as to send troops to Shantung and stopped at nothing in 
her encroachments on Chinese sovereignty. There is all the difference in the 
world between the methods employed by the two Powers, but both are 
actuated by the common idea of furthering their own interests. 

The success of the Chinese revolution, combined with the changed status 
of Russia and America’s declared intention of dominating industry, was quite 
enough to bring together two militant Powers like Great Britain and Japan. 
Before the Tsinan incident was settled, when relations between China and 
Japan were dangerously strained, suddenly all the papers published reports 
of an understanding between Great Britain and Japan ; and although this 
may only have been an attempt to involve them, there is no smoke without 
fire. Recently the British King sent his son, the Duke of Gloucester, to 
Japan to hand the Emperor the insignia of the Order of the Garter, and he 
was warmly welcomed by the Japanese Court. This is nothing more than a 
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customary courtesy between monarchs and we cannot say that it was actuated 
by any ulterior motive ; but in the present involved state of the Far Eastern 
Affairs, and coming on top of the reports of an Anglo-Japanese understanding, 
neither can we say that the despatch of this important mission has no 
significance from a Government point of view and calmly disregard it. 

Post-War Britain, not yet recovered from her wounds, cannot avoid the 
feeling that her star is gradually waning ; but these resolute, imperturbable 
Britons will not allow their energy to be deflected nor will they relax their 
fixity of purpose. For the past few years they have devoted all their energies 
to restoring the economic situation in Europe ; at the same time they have 
steadily co-operated with America to preserve the peace of the world. This 
has been bitter for them; the British Empire, which has so long played the 
leading role in world affairs, will never willingly accept a subordinate position. 
In their attitude towards post-War America, who now holds such a strong 
world position, it is only natural that sentiment should count for something. 
As to Russia, her communist ideas and propaganda are constantly causing 
unrest in India, Britain’s great dependency. 

As regards Japan, since the abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese treaty, she 
has long adopted an independent stand-point ; but since the control of the 
Pacific has become a burning question she has not seen eye to eye with 
America. Just now the two island empires are again coming together, as was 
only to be expected. 

The late Sun Yat Sen laid it down that to achieve our independence we 
must range ourselves on the side of those who treat us as equals. In other 
words, those who do not covet our territory or seek privileges from us are our 
friends ; those who do not come in this category are our enemies. After the 
War, when the co-operation amongst the militarists had come to an end, many 
nations never regained their former power and had no leisure toconcern 
themselves with others. This was a splendid occasion for re-shaping inter- 
national relations : Poland again became a nation, treaties with Turkey were 


amended, several small Balkan States gained their independence. China, 
alone, buried her head in civil war and entirely missed this glorious opportunity. 
The Canton rebellion following the Wu-Han Campaign has, he asserts, 
reacted unfavourably on China’s international status despite the progress 
which has been made in amending the treaties ; and, in conclusion, he expresses 
the hope that, with the Government not yet firmly established and a tense 
situation in the Far East, their rulers will combine courage with caution. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE CHINESE PRESS 


IssUED BY THE Royat INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS BY 
ARRANGEMENT WITH THE INFORMATION SERVICE ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. 


Extracts from the Chinese Press, both vernacular and English, will be pub- 
lised as a@ Supplement to the Bulletin from time to time, in order that those 
interested in Chinese Affairs may be informed as to the manner in which current 
events are presented to the Chinese people. Every effort is made to obtain 
representative extracts and to secure an accurate translation. It will, of course, 
be understood that the publication of them does not imply approval of the 
opinions expressed nor a guarantee that the facts stated inthem are not distorted, 
incorrect or brassed. 


NEED FOR PEACE IN CHINA. 


From the J. Shih Pao (Tientsin), May 21st, 1929. 


In a leading article under the heading “‘ Under present conditions can 
China stand another War?” the writer asserts that in this critical situation 
China cannot stand another war and there must be insistent clamours for a 
cautious policy if the country is to be saved. 

In support of this view he urges that, so far as foreign affairs are concerned, 
as a result of following the path indicated by the late Sun Yat Sen the country 
has been unified and the Powers have somewhat modified their attitude towards 
China ; only one per cent. of the benefits to be gained from the abolition of 
the unequal treaties has, however, so far been achieved, and foreigners are 
doubtful as to whether the foundations of the country are secure and internal 
disorder has really ceased. A recrudescence of civil war on a large scale would 
not only furnish the Imperialist Powers with an excelieni pretext for further 
procrastination and deprive China of all the diplomatic advantages she has 
gained, but the restraints and oppression she would have to look forward to 
would be still worse than they are to-day. 

As regards China herself, she is exhausted by eighteen years of civil 
war and heaven-sent calamities. If war breaks out now, the two sides being 
well matched, the conflict must be long drawn out ; the fighting will be over 
a vast area and the first clash must occur in the north-west, where several 
provinces are devastated by famine; the victims of starvation number 
millions ; children are being bartered for food, and roots and the bark of 
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trees are prized as rare delicacies. The telegraphic reports from the famine 
areas are heartrending, and only the stony-hearted could read them unmoved. 
War will mean the interruption of the railways, and there will be no means 
of transporting famine relief. This is the time for sowing seed, but the farmers 
will flee to avoid the fighting ; there will be no harvest in the autumn, and 
the famine will become more intense than ever. Traders, too, are many of 
them bankrupt from years of civil war, and they will desert their homes. 

Given the present situation, war is out of the question. Chiang and Feng 
are both disciples of Sun Yat Sen; as pillars of the State they should obey 
his behests and shun the thought of bringing calamity on the country. There 
is no disagreement which cannot be settled by discussion. The people are 
destitute and their powers of endurance are exhausted. Not only must there 
be no untoward event to mar the burial ceremonies, but also for the next ten 
years we must seek peace. When the trouble with Wu-Han broke out 
mediators abounded ; they failed, but their intention was good. To-day 
the issue is much more serious, and I trust that the seniors will not keep silent 
but insist that war must not be allowed to break out. 


From the J. Shih Pao (Tientsin), May 22nd, 1929. 


In a further leading article under the heading “ Peace lies in the hands of 
the people,” the writer continues his argument of the previous day. In 
modern China, he says, the people’s will is supreme and the people do not 
want war. Those who advocate war are merely disappointed aspirants to 
office ; victory might bring the satisfaction of their desires, while dcfeat 
would cost them nothing. They are like gamblers who have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose. The situation is not yet irretrievable ; it behoves 
all classes to arise and save it. Every province, every district, every public 
body must make their voices heard and demand that Feng and Chiang 
respect the will of the people. The first step is for all troops to return to 
their former positions, and the second to dissipate the misunderstanding 
which has arisen and restore the former harmonious relations. 

It is impossible that Feng should be utilising the present disturbed 
situation in Kwangsi to further his own ends. The circular telegrams 
denouncing Chiang were sent by Feng’s subordinates ; his own name was not 
appended to them. Chiang, in his latest telegram, expressed the hope that 
Feng would restrain his troops and restore the communications which they 
had destroyed. Feng can well be asked to restore Lung-Hai and Peking- 
Hankow railways, which would dissipate all the rumours and misunder- 
standings. Feng’s first concern is to resuscitate Honan and preserve Kansu 
and Shensi ; but with interrupted communications Honan would be the prime 
sufferer and the famine-stricken populations of Kansu and Shensi would be 
deprived of all hope of relief. His base would thus be left without industry 
or population; how could his half-million troops exist ? The restoration 
of these two railways would not only pacify these three provinces but also 
gain him the sympathies of the whole country. The leaders should realise 
that these troops are citizens as well as soldiers; if they would only regard 
themselves as representatives of the people this matter could be easily 
settled. 

For the permanent avoidance of war our long-suffering troops should be 
settled on the waste lands of Kansu, Hsin Chiang, Mongolia and Thibet ; 
they should be allowed to take their wives and families and be supplied with 
houses and agricultural implements; they would thus guard the frontiers 
and create an industry where none had existed before. 















S1no-JAPANESE RELATIONS. 


From the J. Shih Pao (Tientsin), May 23rd, 1929. 

In a leading article under the heading “ The results of Japan’s despatch 
of troops to Shantung” the writer, after expressing his satisfaction that 
not a single Japanese soldier now remains in Shantung, recalls the old maxim 
that war, either abroad or at home, should not be resorted to except as a 
last desperate resource, and presumes that intelligent Japanese must be 
aware of this; but their rulers, he says, impelled by the lust of glory, and 
the people, misled by a narrow sense of patriotism, place national prestige 
above everything ; and whilst they realise their error they dare not rectify 
it. Since the War, Japan has embarked on two military enterprises ; first 
in Siberia to assist the Whites against the Reds, and later in Shantung to 
help the militarists to stop the progress of the revolutionary army. Both 
were unwarrantable attempts to interfere in matters of internal government 
and encroachments on sovereign rights. 

The results of the Japanese expedition to Shantung can be summed up 
in one phrase: our losses have been heavy and their gains nil. Our losses 
can be summarised as follows: (1) Our sovereign rights infringed and our 
territory devastated by (foreign) troops; (2) over 5,000 non-combatants 
including a Commissioner of Foreign Afiairs—cruelly slaughtered ; (3) city 
walls and public and private property destroyed ; (4) losses incurred through 
the rebellion in the east of the province brought about by the presence of 
the expeditionary force; and (5) losses sustained by labour and industry 
in the occupied territory. The Japanese “ gains” can also be generalised 
under five headings: (1) death of thirteen non-combatants and some forty 
odd soldiers ; (2) expenditure of roughly a hundred million dollars ; (3) losses 
suffered through boycott of Japanese goods ; (4) resentment of the Powers 
and the hatred of the Chinese ; and (5) a permanent blot on the record of 
Sino-Japanese relations. 

All States have standing armies avowedly for self-protection; this is 
justifiable, but to use them for conquest is barbarous. States built up on 
conquest and ruthlessness inevitably suffer defeat. Germany is an instance 
of this. The Japanese expedition to Shantung was nominally to protect 
Japanese residents ; as a matter of fact they suffered loss. 

The writer goes on to say that the Japanese expedition was sent to divert 
attention to foreign affairs and prolong the life of the Tanaka Cabinet ; 
as the general election resulted in the return of the Government to power 
it must be concluded that the Japanese are still intoxicated with their wild 
dream of encroaching on China’s rights, and that the despatch of the Shantung 
expedition was an expression of the popular will and not just the work of 
the military clique in the cabinet. From this he deduces that the Japanese 
talk of cordial relations and common interests is nothing more than 
diplomatic verbiage and certainly not sincere. Relations with Japan in the 
future cannot be contemplated with satisfaction. 


ReEcovERY OF LEASED TERRITORY. 


From the Sin Wan Pao (Shanghai), May 25th, 1929. 

A paragraph under the heading “‘ Recovery of Leased Territory ’’ embodies 
a special letter from Nanking on this subject. After the customary denuncia- 
tion of the special privileges enjoyed by the Imperialist Powers under the 
unequal treaties—notably tariff control, consular jurisdiction, concessions 
and leased territories—as the source of all Chinese woes, the writer says 
that the first two have been practically disposed of, while the recovery 
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of the remaining concessions should not present much difficulty. The 
leases of strategic points along the coast, which were extorted from the 
Manchu Government by the Imperialist Powers, include Port Arthur, 
Dalny, Weihaiwei, Tsingtao and Kwangchow-wan, and these were to be 
handed back to China after the Washington Conference. The lease of 
Weihaiwei expired four years ago, and though the British have talked about 
surrendering it, they have procrastinated till now on the ground that there 
was no stable government in China. Now the matter has come up again, 
and the Minister of Foreign Affairs has had informal conversations with the 
British Authorities thereanent. The approaching visit of the British Minister 
to Nanking cannot be unconnected with this. The writer now learns that 
the British are claiming the retention of Liukung as a man-of-war 
anchorage, but this conflicts with their original promise to surrender the 
whole of the leased territory. Although the French lease of Kwangchow-wan 
has not yet expired, at the Washington Conference the French representative 
expressed his readiness to surrender it in line with the other Powers, and the 
Chinese representative on his side undertook not to lease the area to any 
other Power. This is noted in the records of the Conference. The recovery 
of these two territories accordingly does not present any great difficulty. 
Port Arthur and Dalny were originally leased to Russia and the lease expired 
at the same time as that of Weihaiwei. After the Russo-Japan War the 
Japanese considered that the rights enjoyed by Russia were insufficient, and 
in 1915 they presented a demand for an extension of the lease ; although this 
was granted by Yuan Shih-kai, it does not bind the Nationalist Government 
or hamper them in recovering it. This matter can be settled at the same 
time as the other outstanding issues between China and Japan. 


ABOLITION OF THE UNEQUAL TREATIES. 
From the Shen Pao (Shanghai), June Ist, 1929. 

At an official commemoration of May 30th (the day of the Shanghai riot 
in 1925) the Chairman of the meeting, Hu Han-min, in his address said that 
the Imperialist Powers, under the impression that the death of Sun Yat Sen 
had bereft the revolutionary party of their guiding spirit, took advantage 
of what they thought China’s weakness and, using the Chinese militarists as 
their tools, proceeded to attack her in the hope of prolonging the existence 
of the unequal treaties, consular jurisdiction, and their control of the con- 
cessions. This was all in furtherance of their nefarious design of enslaving 
the Chinese and partitioning the country. The late Sun Yat Sen was early 
aware of this, and two months prior to his death repeatedly spoke of the 
bitter sufferings inflicted on China by the concessions and the unequal treaties ; 
every day’s delay, he preached, in suppressing the militarists meant putting 
off for another day both the abolition of the agreements whereby the Chinese 
had sold their bodies as well as the consummation of the revolution. Even 
now that the northern military expedition has been brought to a successful! 
conclusion the Imperialist Powers on the one hand hoodwink us with fair 
words while, on the other, they continue their destructive tactics of assisting 
the old military clique to prevent the tranquillisation of the country in order 
to preserve their pernicious influence and create opportunities for deceiving 
and oppressing our people. Our paramount duty in commemorating this 
day is to make our constant aim the abolition of the unequal treaties. Only 
in this way can we effect the deliverance of our people and acquire an equal 
and independent status in the comity of nations. 


NotE.—Meetings in commemoration of May 30th are reported from numerous 
centres. Japan and Great Britain are generally held to be primarily responsible 
for the ‘‘ massacre.” 
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